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Letters from Members 


Sorry 


A recent mail brought us the 1955 
Certificate and Score Book. .. . . It is des- 
perately discouraging for a staff that 
worked hard on a book that has been 
well received locally and of which they 
feel proud to be told that they have failed. 
—( initials withheld ) 

(This book received a Third Place 
rating. —Ed.) There were a number of 
books in the 1955 Contest, and in your 
classification, in Third Place. If the 
criticisms could be used, as they are in- 
tended, for the guidance of the staff for 
the coming year, there would be im- 
provement. This book was in the Con- 
test only once before, in 1939, when it 
received a Second Place rating. Your 
score was just 14 points under the 
number of points required for Second 
Place. Some schools work for years to 
bring their books up to higher rank. 
Our policy of helping books improve 
their rating in a continuous process. 
Even Medalist books work hard to keep 
their rating. As far as students, and 
Advisers, are concerned, there is no 
question as to their feelings that they 
have done a good job. It is when the 
book is compared with others produced 
in schools of like nature and they are 
rated with them that their true status 
is determined. While we are sorry we 

did not give your book the rating you 
felt it deserved, we feel sure that you, 
as an Adviser, would be pleased to 
know how it compared with others in 
the same group. We would like to help 
you but we feel we should have more 
frequent opportunities to render real 
assistance-—Ead., 


(i, fe 
Thrilled 


All of our student body and staff mem- 
bers were thrilled and stimulated by the 
Medalist rating. We are still keenly aware 
of our obligation to produce a still better 
book in 1956. We have tried for years to 
present in our book a good concept of 
what you refer to as “the educational pro- 
gram”. We have not been satisfied with 
Do you think we could 
achieve our purpose by presenting more 
numerous and more elaborate informals 
of our classroom activities, preferably at 
the close of each section of the book? 
Are we right in assuming that this would 


our efforts. 


be better than devoting a special section 
to the educational program?—R.H., Ohio 
What we have been trying to suggest 

over the years is a more complete rec- 
ord of the school than obtains in most 
books. 
happy medium offers a wide range of 
opportunities. 
only the extra curricular activities with 
athletics the major effort. Their pic- 
tures are action personified. It is diffi- 
cult to get something as exciting or 


There are extremes but the 


Some schools portray 


attractive from chemistry, cooking, 
English, history or math classes, or a 
meeting of the Latin Club. With all the 
equipment of a school today, its maps, 
globes, pictures, laboratory equipment, 
and the like, some sort of setting could 
be arranged to cover classroom activi- 
ties. Student Life, a magazine with 
which you are familiar, handles it well. 
There is no lack of interest in those 
photos. These pictures should be in- 
serted in an appropriate place in the 
book. As the exponents of the educa- 
tional program they deserve first place 
followed by related 
With the auxiliaries to the program, 
such as the health and dental clinics, 
cafeterias, libraries and similar com- 
ponents, the whole picture would be- 
come clear. They are part of the whole, 


not segregated items. It is far easier 


club activities. 


to run them in their proper place than 
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to try to justify their absence in the 
school’s only printed-pictorial record of 
a year.—Ed. 


Quality 

We would like to take this opportunity 
to express appreciation for the work you 
folks are doing in helping to keep the 
standard of quality of yearbooks on the 
level that they are. If there is anything 
we can do in this enterprise, we would 
certainly be happy to do so—VS., N.Y. 


The Cover 
The 1955 Maroon, Elgin, Ill, High 
School yearbook used as its theme, Long- 


fellow's “Song of Hiawatha”. So well de- 
veloped and so profusely illustrated were 
the episodes that it was difficult to choose 
one picture over another for reproduction 
on this month’s cover. Curiosity was 
aroused by the age-range of the person- 
nel so we wrote to Mrs. Gertrude C. 


Meadows, the Adviser, for information. 


The “Song of Hiawatha” has been 
given in Elgin annually for the past 28 
years under the direction of Mr. Carl H. 
Parlasca, an authority on Indian legends, 
ceremonies and dances. The Indian dan- 
cers, both boys and girls, practice nearly 
all during the school year. Those, other 
than students, are former students and 
Scout leaders for the most part. Many of 
the actors return each year from distant 
places to take part. It is presented under 
the auspices of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, late in June, and people come from 
all parts of the country to see it. 

It is one of the finest and most beau- 
tiful pageants of its kind and has been 
under the direction of Mr. Parlasca since 
it started. He takes the part of the priest; 
and his wife, who died in the summer of 
1954, played the part of Nokomis. She 
had been head of the department of home 
economics for many years. 

Only a small portion of one of the lead- 
ing scenes can be given on this cover. 
We are greatly indebted to Mrs. Meadows 
for making all of this possible. She re- 
tired last June but had advised the Ma- 
roon for four years during which she at- 
tended the annual Short Course on Year- 
book Production held each October at 
Columbia. She came back last fall to see 
how her book made out in the Contest. 
She found it a Medalist book and wrote: 
“It was wonderful not to be disappointed. 
(Photo by Elgin Daily Courier-New's). 
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By MISS FLORENCE TUROWSKI, Rayen School, Y oungstown, Ohio 


UBJECT MATTER with the human 
touch is one of the essential char- 
acteristics of a sparkling news fea- 


3 ture! How does one recognize the human 
3 touch within the story? There are definite 
} tests. Does the story provoke love, hate, 
| curiosity, fear, or humor? If so, it has the 
§ human touch which will kindle the spark 
# in sparkle. 


High school writers are generally lim- 
ited to writing about their school and its 


§ relation to the community. Yet, within 
H this limited field they will find a wealth 
of material with human appeal, suitable 
7 for one of the three purposes of feature 


writing, namely, entertainment, informa- 


9 tion or pathetic appeal. 


Once the substance of the story has 
been decided upon, the second essential 
necessary to accomplish sparkle in feature 
writing is the use of vivid, snappy sen- 
tences that glow with action and force. 
These qualities must be sought for in 
writing both headlines and the body, espe- 
cially in the lead. The story itself need 
not always be one of action, yet the sen- 


i tences used in writing the feature story 
} must move along toward accomplishing 


one of the purposes for which the story 
has been written, namely entertainment, 


9 information or pathos. Such heads as the 
§ ‘ollowing contain punch and snap: “Fac- 


ulty Tests Red Ink; Flips Man-hole Cov- 


§ cts’; “Bell Causes Uproar; Teacher Sighs, 


Suffer 
“Stampeding Girls 


Relaxes”; “Gymnasts Cramped 

Invade 
“Tables Turn on Parents 
at Open School Confab”; “Disaster Strikes 
Santa in Town; Local Detectives Solve 
Problem.” 

Notice how much more effective those 
headlines are than the following which 
were found in school newspapers: “Wéin- 
tty Ways”, “Dual-Control Car”; “Thoughts 
of Dance Pre-Occupy Minds”, “Platter 
Chatcer”; “Crepe Paper and Song.” You 


will agree that a punchy sentence is more 


Muscles”: 
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apt to draw reading attention. The same 
may be said for leads. Illustrations of 
some will be shown later. 


A 


changing, and punchy words that vibrate 
with excitement or suspense; teem with 
information or groan with pathos and 


THIRD essential of sparkling fea- 


tures is the choice of luminous, 


sympathy. Let us consider a few phrases 
taken from school features. 

“Sophomores boast top twin record” is 
much stronger than a plain statement: 
“Sophomores have more twins than other 
classes.” It took one word to do the trick, 
viz. BOAST. “The sitter may catch a 
glimpse of her charge” is far more effec- 
tive than “The sitter may see the young- 
ster” . . . GLIMPSE and CHARGE are 
the dynamic words in this phrase. 

One of the most colorful 
which I found in any school paper was 


sentences 


the lead to a Community Drive story: 
“Slowly, the massive door clanged shut 
locking out the commotion and joy of 
everyday life.” This sentence is action- 
packed. It provokes impressions through 
such words as: SLOWLY, MASSIVE, 
CLANGED, LOCKING OUT, COMMO- 
TION. WORDS are the PAINT with 
which the FEATURE WRITER succeeds 
in painting his story to REACH THE 
HEARTS OF READERS. 

A FOURTH essential of sparkling fea- 
tures is the progressive build-up of the 
story toward one of the emotions being 
appealed to until that emotion is satisfied 
Unlike the news story, the feature need 
not expose all five W’s to the reader's 
view in the lead! Instead that element 
is selected which will invoke the greatest 
amount of attention from the reader. 

The FIFTH essential of sparkling fea- 
tures is the writer himself who must be 
able to appreciate humor, pathos, sus- 
pense and all the other elements which 
will help him drive his story to the hearts 
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)Illuminate Your Features - - - Make Them Sparkle 


of his readers. An excellent example of 
one writer who did this is quoted in full 
because this pupil has shown himself ca- 
pable of handling all the essentials of pro- 
ducing a sparkling feature. 
A KEY IS FOUND ... 
DONATION to RED FEATHER 
HELPS MANY 
... THE DOOR IS OPENED 


“Slowly, the massive door clanged shut 
locking out the commotion and joy of 
everyday life. Inside the chamber silence 
reigned. All was deathly quiet. 


“This barrier between the world of 
sound and silence presented quite a prob- 
lem to Mr. and Mrs. Evans. They searched 
for the key that would unlock the door 
of deafness that had closed so suddenly 
on their small son, Bobby. 

“Gradually tthe evidence of this hear- 
ing defect in Bobby became prominent. 
Seldom did he heed his mother’s com- 
mands or hear noises from outside. 

“With limited funds the search for the 
key to this door of deafness was a tedious 
one. 

“Finally Mr. and Mrs. Evans took 
Bobby to the Speech and Hearing Center, 
an organization benefiting from the Com- 
munity Chest. Here, under the guidance 
of skilled therapists, Bobby slowly closed 
the gap between himself and the outside 
world. 

“Bobby is only one out of the many 
who are helped by the 32 organizations 
sponsored by the Community Chest.” 
(Ursuline News, Ursuline High School, 
Youngstown, Ohio). 


qr of the common complaints of 

high school writers is, “Yes, that’s 
a good story but where can I look for 
something to write about at this season?” 
To help these people, a summary of some 
of the common subjects used by about 
200 high schools throughout the country, 
whose publications I have studied, search- 





One 











ing for good features, follows: 1) Inter- 
views with top-scholars, leading athletes 
in the school, assembly speakers, teachers, 
principals, coaches, business men, custo- 
dians, cafeteria workers; 2) Stories on 
pupil reactions to grading systems, teach- 
ing methods, homework assignments, and 
teachers in general; 3) Humorous relation 
of classroom occurrences, misspelled, or 
misused words, over-worked expressions, 
boners pulled by teachers and pupils; 4) 
Stories of silly or interesting celebrations 
growing out of holidays in various com- 
munities or even countries; 5) Predic- 
tions of sports events and their outcomes; 
follow-up on good or bad predictions; 6) 
Humorous or tense experiences resulting 
from indulgence in various sports activi- 
ties; 7) Discussions on teen-age problems 
of getting dates, enjoying dates, hours of 
closing dates, etc.; 8) Teen-age behavior 
problems highlighted in humorous vein 
or informational manner; 9) Cafeteria ex- 
periences and the preparation of meals 
for hundreds daily; 10) Personification of 
school equipment in which a school desk, 
etc. pleads to not be abused; 11) Stories 
and trials, complaints or praises of TV- 
listeners; 12) Reactions of girls and boys 
to style changes and trends, 13) Carcers 
and the stories of alumni in these careers 
or of other interesting people making suc- 
cesses in careers of various sorts; 14) 
Promotional stories on Community 
Drives; 15) Stories on nicknames, hob- 
bies, and pets of various pupils. 

Once the subject matter has been found, 
then the lead must be decided upon be- 
cause the lead must draw attention to 
further reading after the headline has 
caught the eye. Some good leads are 
quoted herewith just to illustrate the use 
of imagination. 

“Was I a nervous wreck? It all began 
in September, 1954. Of course, I-had 
suspected something was wrong for a long 
time .. . | was a strange fellow with dual 
controls. My fellow-cars looked upon me 
as a misfit . . . | wondered?” 

Another lead which invites reading 
starts: 

“Turtles are pretty smart to carry a 
house around on their backs, but they 
haven't put a thing over on a trailerite. 
Things might get a bit crowded if several 
turtles attempted living in one shell, but 
a small group of humans can fit quite 
comfortably into a trailer.” 

This headline enlists immediate atten- 


tion: “Girl Grows Garden in Five Gallon 


Tw 


Bottle.” 
der further as it utters: “There's grades 


The lead makes the reader won- 


Count on this lead 
“Double, 


double toil and trouble, Fire burn, and 


in them thar seeds!” 
to force the reader to dig in: 


caldron bubble. Although the ingredients 
which the 13 chemistry students use are 
more scientific than those of Shakespeare's 
witches, no doubt these words have run 


Convention Hints 


1. Register early. 
2. Make hotel reservations early. 
(If in doubt, write the CSPA for a 
list of 39 hotels making special rates 
for individuals and parties attending 
the Convention ). 


3. If you change hotels, notify the 
CSPA. (This helps locate delegates 
when emergencies arise, when mail 
and wires are received, and if you are 
wanted for a radio or TV program ). 

4. Plan sightseeing trips in ad- 
vance. (See your Convention folder 
for name and address of the Colum- 
bia Travel Bureau ). 

5. Get theatre tickets well in ad- 
vance. (Thursday is a good night to 
avoid the crowd. Consult the theatre 
ads in a New York paper ). 

6. Trips to the UN, a few blocks 
from downtown New York, should 
be planned for Thursday morning or 
Friday morniny. 


through the mind of each of the strug- 
gling amateur chemists.” 

“Another dance on its way!” sighed 
Suzie, as she busied herself with her 
chemistry experiment,” introduces a story 
on the coming school dance and continues 
thus: 

“Poor Suzie! She hasn't attended a sin- 
gle dance all four years. “Hmmm, a rec- 
ord hop,” she pondered, “Who would 
want to attend that thing and on a 
Saturday night, at that; Humph!” turns 
out to be a feature which introduces the 
coming record hop to the student body. 


IT TAKES IMAGINATION TO BUILD 
FEATURES! 


TYLES give a wide scope for imag- 
inative wandering provided the 
writer is interested enough to study the 
styles. This writer has an original ap- 
proach to the flare-skirts of today. Be- 


ginning with a headline: “Granite-Stiff 





Petticoats Date Back to 


continues: 


Knigh: hood 
Days,” she “Crinolines and 
farthingales, so popular in the days when 
chivalry was in flower, have recaptured 
the hearts of teen-age girls of today. Prob- 
ably the first crinoline ever to peer out 
from under a dress was worn in the Eliza- 
bethan period.” 


Another feature writer interviewed the 
men on the faculty to produce this head- 
line and lead to a story on styles 
“Dior’s Flat Look Falls Flat 

With Male Faculry Members 

“Flat, sleek and underslung, thats the 
description of Christian Dior’s new sil- 
houette in women’s fashions. Although 
not exactly flattering to the feminine 
form, the new Dior Look has also been 
described as revolutionary, highly provoc- 
ative, and by one of East’s teachers 
ghastly!” 

These leads illustrate the latitude and 
variety of approach which a feature story 
permits. They also show that timeliness 
is not so limited in features as in stories. 
George Fox Mott, the well-known Ameti- 
can authority on journalism, has called 
the feature, “evergreen or good any time.’ 

Another advantage to feature writing 
is that it permits interpretation, accentua- 
tion and concealment of facts which do 
not help develop the chosen incident. 
Herein, features resemble editorials. Fur- 
thermore, although most features are writ- 
ten in the third person, some sparkle with 
personality when written in the first per- 
son. For instance, a feature on a new 
desk which asks pupils, “Please stop carv- 
ing me!” is by far more effective when 
the desk is personified and speaking than 
when the writer enters the plea for care 
of desks. 


OME FEATURES are written purely 
to entertain. Such an one follows: 
“Mysterious Midgets Making Menace; 
Needless Nobodies Know Nothing 
NOTICE TO UPPER CLASSMEN: 
“Are you amazed and bewildered by 
the odd little creatures wending their way 
through these hallowed halls of Colum- 
bus? 


thought of their taking over the school, 


Do you shudder in terror at the 
invading our classes? Does it pain you 
around your middle to think of having 
to share our fabulous pool with them? 
If so, don’t be alarmed! After a consid: 


erable amount of research and investiga 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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Power of the High School Press 


By MEREDITH CROMER, Wichita High School East, Wichita, Kansas 


ON’T THINK this little 
school paper you publish doesn’t 
In fact 


that 


wield much influence. 
articles in this paper could run any teacher 
or student out of town within 24 hours, 
so stated a journalism teacher in a school 
of 1,000 as he briefed his paper staff on 
the importance of their job. 

At first such a statement regarding the 
power of the high school press seemed a 
little presumptious. Then I recalled the 
words of Principal Neal M. Wherry of 
Lawrence, Kansas: 

“Certainly the school paper can be 
an influence for good or bad in high 
school. When proper 
leadership . . . faculty sponsor and 


under the 
student editors, a tremendous boost 
can be given for what is right.” 

Yet it seems strange if the high school 
press possesses such potential power for 
doing good, that more advisers do not 
take advantage of the encouragement, di- 
rection, and leadership offered by the 
three leading high school press associa- 
tions. 

To clarify this reasoning, let’s see what 
the membership is in the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association, the National 
Scholastic Press Association, and Quill 
and Scroll. Then let's analyze these facts 
to see what they tell. 


CCORDING to Dr. Joseph M. Mur- 

phy, Director of Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N.Y., there were 17,500 junior- 
senior high school newspapers and maga- 
zines in this country in 1933. At that 
time there were roughly 25,000 public, 
private, and parochial high schools in the 
country. 

Dr. Murphy reports there were 1367 
xchool newspapers and magazines with 
membership in the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association during the school year, 
1954-55. In this same period, 1170 year- 
books were affiliated with CSPA while 
1700 advisers had paid membership dues 
to the Columbia Scholastic Press Adviser's 
Association. 

The Mid-West National Scholastic 
Press Association, located at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in Minneapolis, lists 
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3000 publication members, both school 
papers and yearbooks. While Assistant 
Director A. M. Anderson gives no school 
paper-yearbook breakdown, he mentions 
the NAJD, the National Association of 
Journalism Directors, has 1000 members. 


Quill and Scroll, International Society 
for High School Journalists, with head- 
quarters at Northwestern University in 
Chicago, IIl., has a list of 6500 schools on 
its membership rolls. According to Ed- 
ward Nell, Executive Secretary of the 
group, no more than half this number, 
or 3250, are active in any one year. 

Although membership rolls in the three 
press associations have not been cross 
checked, it is quite likely that at least half 
of the Quill and Scroll active membership 
of 3250 are also affiliated with either 
CSPA or NSPA and a few probably be- 
long to both. 


HERE is considerable wisdom in the 

old saying “Figures don’t lie, but 

liars can figure”: however, it is interesting 

to analyze the membership figures of these 
three groups. 


CSPA’s 2537 members, NSPA’s 3000, 
and Quill and Scroll's 3250 active mem- 
bers make a total of 8607 advisers and 
staffs interested in better standards for 
high school journalism. When one con- 
siders, however, that probably one third 
of the member schools belong to two or 
maybe all three school press associations, 
that 8607 could shrink as much as 2800, 
making as few as 5800 members quite 
possible. 

With approximately 18,000 school pa- 
pers and magazines in production in 
1955-56, there are probably no more than 
5700 or 30 per cent affiliated with any of 
the three national school press associa- 
tions. 


Even though school publications do 
need skilled supervision, only 2700 ad- 
visers are members of either CSPAA or 
NAJD. Such figures would seem to in- 
dicate that not more than 15 per cent 
of the advisers of school publications feel 
it worth their while to join a national 
journalism adviser’s group—though about 
30 per cent do get direction and inspira- 
tion through their sponsorship of school 





publications that belong to NSPA, CSPA, 
or Quill and Scroll. 

Quill and Scroll, CSPA, and NSPA are 
organized for the purpose of helping pub- 


lications advisers in raising the general 
standards of scholastic journalism. 

Through “helps” bulletins, magazines, 
specialized pamphlets, courses of study, 
assignment ideas, continuous critical ser- 
vice, semester and yearly critical service, 
and the answering of letters regarding in- 
dividual teaching problems these school 
press groups provide an “in service train- 
ing” program. 

In fact there are many top high school 
journalism teachers today who owe much 
of their success to the help and guidance 
of these national school press organiza- 
tions. 


ORE administrators than should be 

are either ignorant of or indifferent 
to the POWER OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL PRESS or they would attempt 
to learn more about the publication spon- 
sor's problems—the time it takes to get 
facts, to write copy for clarity, brevity, 
and interest; to meet deadlines, to sell 
ads, to conduct subscription sales, to col- 
lect bills, to pay expenses, to keep the 
printer happy, to please the faculty and 
administration, and to print a paper that 
the students and community will support. 


If administrators were better informed, 
advisers would get more school time or 
lighter teaching loads—thus stimulating 
and motivating advisers to be more pro- 
fessionally minded and to take more pride 
in their work. 

The importance of taking more care 
in appointing publications advisers and 
the assignment of reasonable teaching 
loads is emphasized by the statement of 
Dr. Floyd Farmer, principal of West High 
School in Wichita, Kansas; 

“The value of the school paper, 
must, in the final analysis, be the ex- 
pression of the leadership and ability 
of the instructor or sponsor of the 
school paper.” 

Failure of the administration to be as 
careful in the selection of a publications 
sponsor as in the choosing of an athletic 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Judgments Are Being Made 


There is hardly any element in human endeavor that is not 








appraised at one time or another with others of like nature. 
There is a desire on the part of individuals and of groups to 
learn how they stand, how they rate, how their work measures 
All such measurements are based upon 
standards that have evolved over the years, from records that 


up to that of others 


have been made and earned, from facts that are understood 
and established. 


This is the 32nd Annual Contest of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. It all began in a small way, checking a 
few items in the publications submitted to the first Contest, 
and rendering a decision as to the best papers in specified 
groups. Over the years, the competition became keener, more 
items appeared in the scoring sheet until a booklet was evolved 
that appeared to meet the needs of both judges and competitors. 
This grew as the numbers of publications increased and the 
coverage in the papers expanded. It is the result of a decided 
eftort to keep pace with the development of the school press. 

If it be said that standards have been established by this 
Association, the charge is true. Those standards were set by 
the Association more as an agent of the press, for this is a 
voluntary association of student publications, than as an arbi- 
trary act on its part. As the Board of Judges reads and rates 
the thousands of issues that cross their desks, they cannot help 
noticing the changes that occur from year to year. These are 
checked with Advisers in the field and pondered and discussed 


at length before they become a part of the instrument for rating. 

In this sense, the Association keeps pace with the press. At 
the same time, however, it is not unaware of the rules governing 
journalistic procedure. By balancing the two it has tried to 
introduce a sense of direction and an element of stability to 
what, otherwise, might become a chaotic state. It is this phase 


that, at times, results in questions and controversies. 


Four 





The majority of the membership, and we believe this retlects 
the opinions of a cross-section of the school press of the country, 
accepts this Contest, perhaps unwisely designated as such, as 
it was, and is, intended to be accepted as an annual rating or 
checking of accomplishment. In some instances, few, we hasten 
to state, the rating is sometimes taken as a reflection on personal 
endeavor. This is unfortunate but, understandably, human. If 
errors take place, they are corrected; if judgments are ques- 
tioned, they can be justified. In the final analysis, the members 
of the Board of Judges, with hundreds of different papers before 
them, covering thousands of issues, are forced to take a most 
objective view of their work. Staffs and Advisers, by the nature 
of their relationships with an individual paper, take a subjective 
view. 

The Association agreed to rate the papers to the best of its 
ability. This it will do. The results will be announced at the 
Convention in March. Those results represent the honest judg- 
ment on the status of the publication in comparison with others 
of its type for a given year, at a given time, and in a given 
group. We hope it will be taken with this intention and that 
its Observations will result in a calm reappraisal of the individual 
publication by its staff and Adviser with a view to making it a 
better paper in the coming years. 

ree 


Writing the Editorial 


An editorial on editorials may be a unique venture but the 
writing of editorials is a much neglected art in most student 
publications. It is an art that may be easy for some to acquire 
but for the many it is one that can come only by study and 
practice. Neither study nor practice has entered into the ma- 
jority of such efforts and thought has been remote from the 
undertaking. 


Mrs. Mary Goodman, Adviser to the newspaper of the Green- 
ville, N.C., High School, has made a contribution of no small 
significance to the school press elsewhere in this magazine. 
She has traced the functions of an editorial, its planning, and 
progress, and established guide-lines that are easily followed. 
In considering the qualities that go into the making of a good 
editorial, she begins with the four points that the judges of 
the Pulitzer awards check as they rate the best professional 
writing of the year. 

These points apply to any editorial, whether it is Pulitzer 
caliber or not. They are the yardstick by which any effort may 
be measured; they are the guides to the proper construction 
of an editorial. They are predicated on the 16 points which 
Mrs. Goodman so carefully outlines in her article. These points 
cover steps that are within the competency of any high school 
writer of editorials. 

For those who feel that editorials are of little concern, let 


us remind one and all that they represent the opinion of the 
publication. They reflect the news and student thought on 
that news. In calm and measured tones, in clear and simple 
prose, by clear and logical development, they touch upon an 
issue and leave the reader with an understanding of what the 
paper stands for. 


This is a challenge and a way. Let us act upon it. 


nevieu 


The School Press 
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) American Teacher Sponsors 


| Swedish School: Newspaper 


By ELIZABETH LAMB SHEFFIELD, Kozminski School, Chicago, Ill. 


N THE EARLY days of the Elemen- 
tary Press Association of Chicago, 
Miss Selma Jacobson sponsored a 
school newspaper and took an active part 
Then she 


took a year's sabbatical leave to visit 


in the association's activities. 


Sweden and to study their arts and crafts. 

At the end of the year when she 
planned to leave Sweden, she visited a 
school in Sodertalje, a city near Stock- 
holm. She was so enthusiastic over her 
that the 
school superintendent asked her to remain 


year's experience in Sweden 


(0 set up a creative arts laboratory in his 
school. There she taught the craftsman- 
ship she had been learning in addition to 
the skills she brought from America. 

One of the numerous activities devel- 
oped under her supervision was a school 
newspaper titled Smaslojden (meaning 
Crafts for Younger Children). The 8-11 
year old pupils wrote the articles and il- 
lustrated them for the 6-10 page mimeo- 
graphed paper, and ran the press them- 
selves. 

The newspaper received so much popu- 
larity that it was written up in Pa forsok, 
the teacher's magazine meaning On Trial, 
with a picture of the children at work as 


well as showing pages from one of the 


) newspapers. This magazine is distributed 





by the Royal Board of Education and re- 
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cords activities in experimental schools 
throughout Sweden. The title of the ar- 
ticle was “Pressgranner” (meaning Press 
Neighbors) and extols the accomplish- 
ments of these third graders (equivalent 
to Grade 4 in Chicago schools). 

Another Swedish magazine, Vi Sluta 
Skolan, carried an article written by Miss 
Jacobson with her picture. In the “Sum- 
mer Workshop”, she was listed as one of 
the instructors. 

Our teacher 
good in Sweden and earned for herself 
appreciation and recognition of her fine 


American school made 


work during her three years in that 
country. 


N HER RETURN to America she 


came back to the school system 
bringing with her her newly acquired 
knowledge and experience to enrich the 
Chicago schools. 

Besides teaching daily in the Bridge 
elementary school, Miss Jacobson taught 
evening school. With the initiation of 
the “Lighted 


after-school activities 


afternoon 
program in the 
school buildings, she found an eager field 


Schoolhouse”, 


for the arts and crafts she had learned 
during her Swedish sojourn. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Miss Selma Jacobson in Swedish Costume 










Poetry of the Month... 


For the poetry on this page, we are indebted to Mr. Philip 


Marson, Adviser to the Latin School Register, Boston Latin 
School, Boston, Mass. 
MORS 


This is a way that death may come: 
In a shrill scream, 
In a roar and crash, 
In the shattering of glass and the creak 
of metal 
And all is gone to . 
Dust. 


This is a way that death may come: 
In a quiet white room, 
In a surge of pain, 
In a whimper of agong and a little 
quivering 
And all is... 
Silent. 


This is a way that death may come: 
In light becoming dimmer and dimmer, 
In sound becoming softer and softer, 
In odor becoming fainter and fainter, 
In touch receding further and further 
And then the last taste of life is lost to . 
Heaven. 
Sheldon H. Zola 


Latin School Register 
Boston, Mass. 


ee dae 


BE IT RESOLVED 


For those who for forgotten follies try 
At New Year's Eve to start their lives anew 
I have but pity; these are men who lie 
In sad and helpless State—they never knew 
Losses which could guide their track, 
So, soon slip down into their wasteful ways. 
While others, wiser, solemn men look back 
On bygone times, and profit from the days 
Recalled by earnest thought. For if the key 
Of Wisdom’s gates is somewhere hidden here 
On this our earth, its finder must well see 
The road behind, and ever keep his ear 
Turned toward the past. He who is truly wise 
Will watch life well, and watching win its prize. 
Cyrus Hopkins 
Choate Literary Magazine 


Choate School 
Wallingford, Conn. 
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AFTER READING A KEMPIS 


True love does watch and, sleeping, slumbers nor; 


When wearied, is not tired. If in distress, 


Real love, though overwhelmed, is never less; 


And when frightened, love courageous ought 

To calm and unperturbed be—or naught. 

True love does bear all burdens without stress, 

And in itself is blessed happiness, 

In which all things, though bitter, sweet are though: 


For nothing sweeter is than sacred love, 
Yet nothing stronger, no, nor more above 
Baser bestial qualities in man—nay, nigher 
God; for love, from God, toward God does ever movc 
And, as a living flame, a torch on fire, 
ls ever through all opposition climbing higher. 
Carney E. Gavin 


Latin School Register 
Boston, Mass. 
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PAGAN RHYTHM 


Beyond, a thousand waves pound their pagan rhythm 
On the shore. 
The sand moves in dancing swirls 
Swaying to the song of the sea. 
Her buff skirts ripple out 
Her green hair rustles in the rain. 
The gray-green musician plays on 
Until the clouds must needs join the savage sport 
On and on the dancers move 
To the throbbing strain until 
The drummer tires; the rhythm ceases. 
The dancers whirl more slowly 
And soon lie quiet. The gray strangers flee; 
The woman smooths her skirts. 
The drummer sighs and rests. 
Moonlight covers all. 
Gloria Banos 
The Jabberwock 


Girls’ Latin School 
Boston, Mass. 


ah @ 
THE MARCH OF MEN 


With concrete soul and fist of steel 
Man conquers mountains tall and defiant. 
Scorning the quiet breath of nature, 
His stately structures striding forth, 
Trample the sacred wilderness, 
As he defies the work of Another— 
For his own creation. 
Let him break and let him build 
Until at last he can build no more— 
Until he is the ruler of the world 
Of civilization. 
And cannot taste the sting of a clean breeze— 
Nor smile at the silhouette of a lonely pine 
Painted on a grey horizon— 
Nor feel the warmth of pure, black soil. 
He calls it progress. 

James Heffernan 

The Botolphian 


Boston College High School 
Boston, Mass. 
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| Why Not Have Good Editorials? 





By MRS. MARY GOODMAN, Adviser, Green Lights, Greenville, N.C., High School 


N EDITORIAL is an essay based 
on news — world, national, or 
local — and written to inform, 
to interpret, to praise, to entertain, or 
to influence the action of the reader. Like 
all good compositions, written or oral, the 
The 


three elements of that outline are state- 


editorial must follow an outline. 
ment of the news, development of the 
case, and the conclusion. 

The order of these three elements de- 
pends on the subject and method of pre- 
sentation. The news event, condition, or 
situation around which the editorial is 
built should be clearly truthfully 


stated in a well constructed sentence. The 


and 


case should be developed in logical, force- 
ful sequence. The conclusion represents 
the stand which the paper takes in this 
matter. That conclusion should be stated 


with courtesy, dignity, and sincerity. 





Familiar kinds of editorials are those 
of interpretation, of information, of re- 
form, of tribute, of humor, and of special 
occasions. The interpretive editorial ex- 
plains the significance of a news event, 
condition, or situation. The informative 
editorial reviews the news in such a way 
as to Clarify and emphasize. The editorial 
of reform criticizes existing situation and 
The editorial of 
tribute commends individuals or groups 


recommends changes. 


for their praiseworthy achievements. The 
) humor editorial functions in the school 
| paper in the same way the comedian 
functions in the drama. 

A light touch contrasts and relieves the 
heavy. Not every staff member can write 
this type effectively. Fortunate is the staff 
with at least one such writer. National 
holidays and local celebrations are suitable 
for treatment in the special occasion edi- 
torial. 

In addition to these six kinds of edi- 
torials, the editorial liner is frequently 
used at the end of the editorial column. 
The liner may be the brief, pithy writing 
of the staff member or a quotation of a 
famous person. 





N CONSIDERATION of the qualities 
= ofa good editorial, the four points on 
) which editorials are judged for the Pul- 
izer prize for the best editorial should 
be considered. They are (1) clearness of 
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style, (2) moral purpose, (3) sound rea- 
soning, (4) power to influence public 
opinion in what the paper conceives to 
be the right direction. 

Practical application of the foregoing 
principles is conditioned by the individ- 
uality of the particular school newspaper. 
The following recommendations are based 


Travel Plans 
Consult your /ocal ticket agents— 


bus, rail, or air—for the best deals 
They know the story. 


on travel. 
Groups can travel at cheaper rates 
than individuals. Local schools could 
get together on this. The CSPA of- 
fice has been beseiged by transporta- 
tion agents asking for lists of dele- 
gates. The CSPA office knows who 
will be at the Convention only when 
a delegation has been registered. All 
inquirers have been asked to get in 
touch with local schools. Railroads 
have some excellent bargains. You 
can do this best right in your home 
town. 


primarily on my own experiences as ad- 
viser of a newspaper of a state supported, 
public high school of six hundred  stu- 


dents. 
1. Editorials in a given issue of a paper 
should be varied in kind. In the last 


issue of our paper, there are three kinds: 
an editorial of tribute to the basketball 
team for winning the AA conference, an 
informative editorial explaining the sig- 
nificance of the ratings given by CSPA, 
and a humor editorial on the chronic bor- 
rower. 

2. For dignity and 
touch, the editorial writer should use third 


the professional 


person. For less formal style, first person 
may be used. 

3. A recommended maximum length 
for the average editorial is 300 words. 
Some are shorter. 

4. Trite, meaningless ex pressions 
should be avoided. 

5. The editorial policy of the paper 
must be formulated according to the type 
of school. Since our paper represents a 
state supported public high school, topics 


pertaining to religious denominations 


must be omitted. 


In a parochial school, 


however, these topics would be very ap- 
propriate. 

6. The editorial policy should be in 
harmony with the school administration. 
The paper needs the support and encour- 
agement of the administration. Deliberate 
antagonism is destructive. Dissenting 
opinion,. however, is natural and some- 
times constructive. 

7. Although the editorial may be writ- 
ten two weeks before the date of publica- 
tion, the writer must anticipate the trends 
in the thinking and emotions of the stu- 
dent body on the date of publication. 

8. Editorial writers should keep their 
ears tuned in the cafeteria, corridors, and 
corner drug store for possible subjects. 
These subjects should be presented in a 
staff meeting. One suggestion often elicits 
a better one. 

9. The editorial headline should be 
imaginative and interesting. It 
however, fit the editorial. 

10. If editorials are not read and if 
the staff is not satisfied with them, re- 
search will help. Articles on journalism 
in recent magazines and books may be 
assigned for oral reports by staff members. 

11. Discouraged editorial writers are 
often inspired by an occasional dinner 
meeting with a professional newspaper 
person as speaker. The staff of the daily 
paper in our town encourages and assists 
the staff of the school paper in every way 
possible. 


must, 


12. Editorial lines are not used merely 
to fill space. They should be timely and 
stimulating. 

13. The three parts of the editorial 
must be kept constantly in mind. Many 
weaknesses in editorials arise from the 
writer's straying from or ignoring these 
three mandatory parts. 


14. Since all students are consciously 
or unconsciously affected by world events, 
world news should be treated occasionally 
in a good editorial in the school paper. 
The writer must be very broad-minded in 
viewpoint. 

15. The content of the editorial should 
be based on high ideals and sound prin- 
ciples. The most commendable qualities 


(Continued on Page 12) 






Mr. Charles D. Fuller, Adviser to the 
Owl, the newspaper of the Wellsville, 
N.Y., High School, with the members of 
his staff, have selected the editorials on 
this page as being those which best ex- 
pressed the sentiments of the staff during 
the past year. 

TOO MANY ACTIVITIES?? 

In Wellsville Central School we are 
lucky to have a very extensive program 
of extra-curricular activities. These many 
functions cover a large range of interests 
and there are few people who will not 
find something to their liking in this 
program. 

To stress the large number of clubs 
and organizations now functioning in 
Wellsville it would be well to enumerate 
them. Briefly, school sponsored activities 
are: clubs, French 
Latin, a camera club, the Dramatics clubs, 
the Sportsmanship Club, the Girls Leaders 
Club, the Future Nurses Club, the Future 
Teachers Club, the “Owl,” junior and sen- 
ior band and orchestra, and Student Coun- 


the language and 


cil. 
enlist the services of many students. Be- 
cause of this they form a basic part in the 
education offered in Wellsville. 


As can be seen these many activities 


Aside from this, these activities sponsor 
many projects from which the student 
body benefits. Many of the 


throughout the school year come as a 


dances 


direct result of the activities of these 
clubs. 

In spite of the benefits received from 
these clubs and other activities every time 
a new club is formed, a groan goes up 
from a large faction who believe that the 
number and participation in clubs of all 
sorts has become too much of a good 
This criticism is certainly not 
groundless. After all, first upon a list of 
school activities should be the study of 
There is no ques- 


thing. 


required curriculum. 
tion that with so many extra curricular 
activities available some students are apt 
to join to the extent that it seriously 
harms their grades. 

Certainly activities are worth while. 
Every student should participate in at 
least one. However, it makes sense to 
choose with moderation those clubs that 
one would most like to belong to. With 
a little discretion on the part of the stu- 
dents our system of extra-curricular func- 
tions can well be placed beyond criticism. 


Eight 






Editorials---Choice of the Month 


IS THERE A SCHOLARSHIP 
FOR YOU? 

Each year high school graduates are 
being presented with more and more op- 
portunities for a _ college education. 
Throughout the nation our leaders are 
concerning themselves with producing a 
well informed and educated generation to 
take over the problems that now face 
them. To do this they are trying to make 
sure that no student with promising abil- 
ity is denied a chance to further himself 
in gaining an education due to financial 
need. 

An interested student will discover that 
there are a great many scholarships open 
to those who have ability and genuine 
New York State offers 
scholarships to worthy students. Many 
industrial interests are prepared to help 
students through college. 


need. many 


The college 
scholarship service is one organization 
which awards financial aid to deserving 
applicants. Also this year a new merit 
scholarship program has been introduced. 

These are just a few of the opportuni- 
ties Open to graduating seniors. If you 
have not looked into all possibilities of 
obtaining a college education it is sug- 
gested that you do so. There may be a 


scholarship for you. Don’t overlook it! 


io # 
STUDY HABITS NEED CHANGING? 

The first day of school a lot of us ar- 
rived with the feeling, that this year it 
was going to be different. We were going 
to hand assignments in on the day they 
were called for. We were going to keep 
a neat notebook filled with copious notes. 
All in all, we were going to buckle down 
and start achieving good marks. 

Now the first quarter report cards have 
been given out and maybe you received 
those marks and maybe you didn’t. It's 
quite difficult to change your ways from 
bad study habits to good once the bad 
ones have been practiced for a long time. 
Nevertheless, most of us know what we 
should be doing, whether we do it or not. 
If you have bad habits which you find 
hard to change just remember that the 
longer you keep at them the harder it 
will become to change them. 

January mid-years are really not very 
far away. If you have a number of un- 
kept study resolutions there’s no time like 


the present to start keeping them. It they 
pay off in January you may even become 
convinced that you should have started 
long ago. 

cr 
CONTINUE COUNCIL SUPPOR1 

Elections have passed and the newly 
elected president and vice president are 
ready to take over their duties next year 
as council administrators. For them the 
job is just beginning, but for most of 
the school, council has had its brief fling, 
and now, after elections, it drops back 
into a subdued role. 

Council is not as active as many wish 
it would be. As a student governing body 
it governs very little. This definitely is 
not the fault of the council. Every new 
president and vice president enters his 
job with some desire to take strides to 
However, in 
trying to do this they are faced with 
many obstacles. Some of 


produce a better council. 


barriers 
cannot be removed by any student action, 
but one great block in the way of coun- 
cil’s progress can be eliminated through 
the cooperation of the student body. 


the 


The tendency seems to be to elect ofh- 
cers to council posts and then leave them 
hanging in mid-air with no student sup- 
port left beneath them. Council is a 
body that should function to express the 
desires of the students. If the students 
remain indifferent to it, offer no sugges- 
tions, and support none of its projects 
it certainly cannot succeed in its job. 

You, the students, have just elected 
Dave Hart and Rita Gray to head your 
There 


doubt but what the newly elected duo 


government next year. is little 
have every desire to work for the better- 
ment of council. In this respect they are 
no different than their predecessors. How- 
ever, they will not be able to help council 
to any great degree without wholehearted 
support. 

A great deal of enthusiastic campaign- 
ing was observed during election week 
If those who took part in this campaign 
will stop to review their motives, it is 
hoped that they will discover that they 
were essentially working for a_ better 
council. If this is found to be the case, 
campaigners from both factions should 
now stand behind Dave and Rita all the 
way to the wire. Only in this will the 
power of council be able to show any 
appreciable change. 
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By LILIAN JOSSEM, Adviser, Hy News, Belleville, Ill., Township High 


School and Junior College 


HOSE WHO CAN, do. 
who can't, teach. 

Maybe. 

When the possibility of doing and 


teaching presents itself, though, the fusion 


Those 


Sometimes. 


may create such an unusually happy teach- 
ing and working situation, at least for me, 
that I feel somewhat justified in letting 
my enthusiasm bubble over onto these 
pages. 

This is the story. For the last four 
summers I have had the opportunity of 
working as a substitute for the vacation- 
ing society editor on the News-Democrat, 
one of Belleville’s (population 38,000 ) 
two daily newspapers. With social ac- 
tivities declining in reverse ratio to soar- 
ing temperatures, and time sometimes 
hanging heavy in the afternoons, writing 
some feature stories was suggested. It was 
one of these, the razing of an old house 
that had intrigued passers-by for years, 
that started a string of stories, and has 
developed into one of the most exhilerat- 
ing and satisfying experiences, and, not 
so incidentally, one of the most effective 
teaching devices I have ever found. I can- 
not recommend it too highly for any jour- 
nalism teacher and staff adviser. 

Belleville, dating back to 1814, is a 
fairly old city, whose social and cultural 
history is almost limitless in feature pos- 
sibilities. Also, so far, has been reader 
interest in “old Belleville.” Of course, 
other story possibilities have not been 
shunned. 


B UT NOW, to get to the classroom. A 
great 


many of my journalism stu- 
dents, excepting those of native talent, 
have not excelled in feature writing. Text- 
books cannot be entirely adequate on the 
subject. Statements which are merely 
repetitious of the text are hard to get 
across. But pedagogy developed out of 
the experience of doing has been inval- 
uable. And any student, I do believe, has 
the right to expect that the teacher can 
demonstrate that he can do what he ex- 
pects to be done by the class. 

The class has come to understand that 
| do not consider my stories anywhere 
near perfection, that | have dissatisfac- 
tions as well as satisfactions about style 
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or expression, and that I am not talking 
down to them, but rather, sharing com- 
mon writing experiences and making 
them feel that their abilities will grow 
by doing, as, | hope, mine shall. 

What I have done, actually, is under- 
score the text with examples from my 
work and so have given it an aliveness 
and a validity which only their own and 
others’ experiences can create for them. 
Thus I have been watering its dryness 
with the actualities which bring its words 
to life. In this way they become perti- 
nent and meaningful expressions rather 
than admonitions to be looked at some- 
what disdainfully by each youthful tyro 
who is certain that his originality can 
be established without a foundation. 

Generally my questions, notes, rough 
drafts, carbon copies, and galley proofs, 
if I have them, are available for their in- 
spection. Comparison of these is made 
with the published story. 

Textbook expressions like “creating a 
mood”, “attention to detail”, “intense re- 
search”, may have more meaning to the 
class when, for example, I can show its 
members how I tried to create one mood 
for a story on a 1590 Bible that came 
to light, in contrast to one on early “high 
society.” I have pointed out to them 
what details I have used to bring to life 
the “Kaffeeklatch” and an angry citizenry 
demanding a changeover from horsecars 
to electric street cars. Tracking down con- 
Hicting dates on the story of a condemned 
building for the aged, which was once a 
hospital and before that an orphanage, 
and about to be razed, provided examples 
of research and detail. 

There have been ever so many illustra- 
tions of searching for the right word, and 
I have indicated where I felt my choice 
was sometimes not a satisfactory one. For- 
tunately for them, embarrassing for me, I 
have had occasion to mention instances of 
inaccuracy and their effects . . . none of 
them disastrous but still disconcerting as 
they stand out in print like accusing fin- 
gers for everyone to see. 


ROBABLY the one thing I have been 
able to impress on them is the ne- 
cessity for perseverance and the exhilera- 


tion that grows out of it as it becomes a 
driving challenge. And this is no exag- 
geration. Telling of the persistent re- 
search, the endless interviews, and some- 
times the necessity of leaving others in 
sight for more rounding out if time had 
only permitted, has made some impres- 
sion. So has my telling them of spending 
several days, sometimes, mulling over a 
lead or an ending. 

By using as an example a Christmas 
display window that gave me the idea | 
needed for a lead which had been eluding 
me for several days, | could give my class 
some idea of how far-flung their alertness 
could extend, and how all the senses are 
sharpened as the writer becomes sensi- 
tized—or vice versa. How the story on 
the razed home for the aged developed 
into two more—one on auxiliary hospitals 
of the past and another on a “country 
doctor's” experiences—has pointed out to 
them the worth of evaluating what may 
seem to be irrelevant and stray bits of 
information. 

The students nonplussed reaction to 
contacting “strangers” for 
has been somewhat diminished by dis- 
cussing with them, anonymously, various 


interviews 


types of personalities 1 have encountered, 
most of them very gracious, none ungra- 
cious, and a few “interesting”. 

By way of pointing up the absolute 
standards of journalistic ethics and integ- 
rity, I have alluded to confidences that 
could not be violated even though they 
were dripping with feature value. I have 
tried to make them see that the writer 
has a loyalty to his paper and stands as 
a representative of it. 

While the results of all this has not 
been overwhelming, and the method, I'm 
sure, will need refinement, it has enough 
merit in it to justify my “Now, when I 
etc.” and on and on. 

I have, by example, been able to an- 
swer Jeanette's questions on how to com- 
pose a lead and ending, by giving her 
some insight into my process. By telling 
Jayne of the various contacts I have had 
to make and how I discovered them, | 
have somewhat answered her question, 
“How do you know whom to interview?” 

Earl's opinion of a reporter's life and 
work, obviously based on class B movie 
versions, I believe, has been fortunately 
shattered. 
that he, as an even scarcely-budding jour- 


I could see for several weeks 


(Continued on Page 16) 








Features of the Month... 


The features for this issue were selected 
by Mr. Carl Venstrom, Adviser to E/ Don, 
the newspaper of Santa Ana College, 
Santa Ana, California, and the members 
of his staff. 

YOUNG KOREAN COED PAYS 
COMPLIMENT TO AMERICANS 
By Barbara Kramp 

“The very kindness of the American 
people impresses me very much,” said 
Grace Lee. VISA student from Korea. 

Miss 
States since November 


the United 
1954 and thinks 
the American women look younger than 


Lee has been in 


their age. This is probably due to the 
fact that they have happy lives, she said. 

Grace is a pre-pharmacy major and 
plans to return to Seoul, Korea, upon the 
completion of her education. She hopes 
to attend the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia after her graduation from SAC. 
Her mother and three brothers are await- 
ing her return to Seoul. Two of her 
brothers are teachers there. 


North 
family fled to South Korea a few years 


Born in Korea, she and her 
later, because “we are Christians and the 
Communists do not tolerate the support- 
ing of the Christian belief under their 
rule,” stated Miss Lee. 

In Korea, Grace is 23 years old, but 
in the United States she is only 22. This 
is because in Korea when you are born, 
you are immediately one year old. 

When asked what Christian religions 
were most dominant in Korea, Grace 
said, “The Presbyterian, Methodist, Ro- 
man Catholic, and Seventh Day Adven- 
tists have more missionaries and are the 
In Korea, 
because the majority of the people are not 
Christian, New Year's Day is the biggest 
celebration of the year. 


most active in Our country.” 


Fireworks are 
used with a flourish. 

While attending the primary grades, 
schools are coeducational; in high school 
and in college, men and women study at 
separate schools. 

"I like American food very well,” said 
Grace, “but rice still tastes good to me 
after being the mainstay of my diet for 
so many years. Every so often, my Amer- 
ican sponsors cook it for me, so that I'll 
be happy here.” 

Grace pointed out that in Korea, the 
women are extremely quiet and that ar- 


Ten 





rangements for marriage are usually 
made between the parents of two young 
people without them even knowing. Gold 
wedding bands are worn by the couple, 
no diamonds are used. 


ae oe 

STUDENTS RELATE ‘] WAS THERE’ 
SAMPLES RECALLS 
CINCINNATI FLOOD 

Given the right incentive SAC students 
could put on their own I WAS THERE 
program. Among those who have been 
on the spot when headlines were made 
is Virthel Samples, business administra- 
tion major. 

The Ohio River flood of 1937 
out the Samples’ large farm on the out- 


wi ped 


skirts of Cincinnati, and left thousands in 
the vicinity homeless. 

Samples was a young child at the time, 
but he remembers his father and other 
men diving under water to hook cranes 
onto the car, trucks and farm machinery. 

Moving into Cincinnati with his fam- 
ily, Samples attended city schools. He 
was graduated from Woodward High in 
1952. 
year, and except for basic training, spent 


He enlisted in the army the same 


his two year enlistment at the U.S. Army 
Korean headquarters as a clerk typist. 

Soon after Samples received his dis- 
charge from the army his family moved 
to California. 


KEESEE RELIVES 
DECEMBER 7, 1941 

Wendell Keesee, horticulture major, 
was a first class petty officer serving on 
the Destroyer USS Reid, based at Pearl 
Harbor, Sunday, December 7, 1941. 

Keesee had just finished the cold iron 
watch, from 4 a.m. to 8 a.m., eaten break- 
fast, and crawled into his bunk when he 
heard the barking of machine guns. 

At 8 o'clock every morning for weeks, 
except Sundays, they had held practice 
drills. “This is just another drill,’ Keesee 
called to the men. But when they reached 
the deck a few seconds later, ships were 
turning over in the harbor and Hickam 
Field was on fire. 

The USS Reid and four other destroy- 
ers were tied along side a tender, or 
mother ship, from which they took all 
their power and lights when not at sea. 
About seventy-five per cent of the de- 
stroyer’s machinery was out of commis- 


sion. Two pumps had to be put together 
before the ship could start moving. 

As they thought the enemy fleet was 
outside the harbor, all able ships put to 
sea. The USS Reid was underway within 
thirty-two minutes, and was the second 
ship to leave. 

In February, 1942, Keesee transferred 
to submarines and was in the waters of 
Tokyo Harbor and off Okinawa during 
heavy fighting, his ship acting as a pick- 
up for planes that were shot down. 


BUSHONG'S PLANE 
DREAMS REALIZED 

Planes have always fascinated Herman 
Bushong. World War I aces were his 
heroes when he was attending schools 
in Washington, D.C., and he was determ- 
ined to be a fighter pilot. 

After graduating from high school and 
finding it impossible to go on to college, 
he worked as a stock room clerk during 
the day and studied aeronautical drafting 
at night. 

Upon completion of this course, Bush- 
ong went to work as a draftsman for the 
government. During his spare time he 
learned to fly, then he tried to enlist in 
a service offering pilot training, but was 
turned down by both the Air Force and 
Navy because he was underweight and 
lacked sufficient education demanded for 
the training program. 

Bushong then applied for enlistment 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force and 
the Sunday after he was accepted Pearl 
Harbor was attacked. He cancelled his 
contract with the R.C.A.F. and, later, went 
into the US. Navy, receiving his wings 
and a commission in the Marine Corps 
Reserve. He Midway and 


aboard an aircraft carrier, but saw no 


served at 


action other than fighter patrol. 


It wasn’t until Bushong was recalled 
to active duty in January, 1951, and 
served a tour of duty in the Korean 
theater that his dream of becoming 4 
fighter pilot was finally realized. 

As a fighter pilot, and when on photo 
reconnaissance missions, Bushong flew 
Corsair type fighter bombers and F9F 
Panther jets, making a number of runs 
on the North Korean capital, Pyongyang. 

Before being recalled for duty Bushong 
was attending night classes at George 
At SAC he is 


working towards a degree in mechanical 


Washington University. 
engineering. 
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OUNDER of the Teachers College 
CSPA, 
Chairman of its Advisory Board 


Division of the former 
and, later Honorary Chairman, Miss Eliza- 
beth Rosengarten died at her Philadel- 
phia, Pa., home, 5026 Chestnut Street, on 
Tuesday, January 10. The previous Satur- 
day, as had been her custom since retire- 
ment, she had a party at her home for 
her “old” Norm staff and members of the 
faculty of the Philadelphia Normal 
School, of which she had been a mem- 
ber, and was her usual charming, vivaci- 
ous self. Those present marvelled at her 
vigor but the next week a heart attack 
brought her career to a close. 

A former assistant principal and_ li- 
brarian and also swimming, soccer, and 
baseball coach, Miss Rosengarten had 
taught in all grades from the kinder- 
garten through the Normal School. She 
had served in the departments of English 
and mathematics and was instructor in 
the latter subject throughout her Normal 


School career. 


GRADUATE of the Philadelphia 
Normal School, she received her 
A.B. and A.M. degrees later from 
As to 
interview 
some years ago that the first was printer's 
ink, the second, youth concerts and the 
third, book collecting, “volume one, copy 


the University of Pennsylvania. 
avocations, she stated in an 


one, only.” 


A few months after she went to the 
Philadelphia Normal School to teach 
mathematics in 1920, she was approached 
by the President of the Students Associa- 
tion for assistance in organizing a maga- 
zine. At first she refused but later changed 
her mind. The Norm, a magazine, made 
its first appearance in May, 1921. Later, 
a supplement, the Flyer, appeared mostly 
in newspaper format but once in maga- 
zine form. She was the only Adviser the 
publication had. 

The Philadelphia Normal School was 
founded in 
to the City as the institution for training 
its teachers, in June, 1938. Arrangements 
were then made with Temple University 
to take over the students on the rolls who 
had not completed their work. A year 
beyond the three-year Normal School 
course for elementary school teachers 
gave them a Temple degree and, after 


1818 and ended its service 


February, 1956 





| Death Takes Miss Rosengarten 


two years of specialization, those prepar- 
ing for high school positions were granted 
their degrees. 

Beginning with 1932, the Norm issued 
a supplementary volume each June carry- 
ing a series of articles devoted to some 
topic of current interest to educators in 


The 


first number was devoted to the Activity 


the field of elementary education. 


Program, the next to the Character Edu- 
cation, followed by Individualization, As- 
sembly Activities, Better Speech, Cour- 
tesy and, the final issue, Expression. This 
publication received the highest honors 
of the CSPA from the time of its first 
entry in 1926. 

Miss Rosengarten attended the Second 
Annual CSPA Convention in 1926 with 
Her 
modesty was apparent at the time for she 
was listed among the students as Betty 
Rosengarten. 


a large delegation from her school. 


It was some time before it 
became known she was the Adviser. Find- 
ing nothing on the first program that 
stressed the work in Normal Schools or 
Teachers Colleges, then few and far be- 
tween, she requested a special meeting for 
1926 of which she took charge. Its topic 
was, “Normal School Problems” and _ it 
was listed among the sectional meetings. 
In 1927 the topic was “Normal School 
Publications Problems; in 1928, Teachers 
College-Normal School Publications” and 
in 1929, she and her delegates ran the 
whole affair. 

By 1930, Miss Rosengarten took as the 
topic of the meeting, “The formation of 
aims for Teachers College publications 
with to coordinating the work as far as 
possible.” This expanded the field and in 
1931, her meetings were listed as a “Sec- 
tion” along with the junior high and ele- 

By 1935 it was a “Di- 
1936, “Associated 
Teachers College Press.” By this time, 
while still remaining the backbone of the 
organization and with her students the 
moving forces, the Teachers College Di- 
vision became a permanent part of the 
CSPA. 

Throughout the year, her correspond- 
ence was voluminous as she 
build it to the stature she believed it 
should assume. She was particularly anxi- 
ous to establish a Board of Advisers be- 
cause of the changing student groups. 
This proved to be a wise move and, 


mentary sections. 


vision” and in the 


strove to 


through it, the Teachers College group 
became one of the best and most effective 


units in the CSPA organization. 


FTER the close of Normal 
School, Miss trans- 
ferred to the Girls High School in Phila- 
delphia and, later, to John Bartram High 
School, where she served in the English 


the 
Rosengarten 


Department. She did not resume publi- 
cations activities for they were in other 


The CSPA award- 


ed her a Gold Key for her work with 


hands in both schools. 


her publication and in organizing the 
Teachers College Division. 

Since her retirement, she served on the 
CSPA Board of Judges, attended two or 
three Conventions, arranging her annual 
trips to Florida to coincide with the Con- 
vention. She is survived by her sister, 
Miss Catherine Rosengarten, who resides 
at the family home in Philadelphia. 

In the last number of the Flyer, issued 
in June, 1938, her students paid a tribute 
to their teacher and Adviser. It is a quo- 
tation from Alfred W. Martin, as follows: 
“That which supreme 
worth of life is not wealth, nor fame, not 
even happiness, but service.” This was 
her dominating characteristic but those 
who knew her well must also pay tribute 
to a loyal friend, devoted to youth and 
all that youth means and hopes to be. 
She left us with the feeling that there 
could be only one Elizabeth Rosengarten 
and that no one could ever quite take 
her place. 


constitutes the 


Miss Virginia Follin, Adviser on leave 
of the John Adams Journel, John Adams 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, is now on 
her way to Europe as a Ford Scholar. She 
took with her a list of over 90 English 
school publications on the CSPA mailing 
list and promised to visit some of the 
sponsoring schools. On her return, she 
will prepare an article for The Review. 

7 3 ¥ 

Good Housekeeping, which maintains 
a list of correspondents among the high 
school journalists of the country to keep 
closely in touch with current thought and 
activities among youth, appealed to the 
CSPA for help in locating the outstanding 
publications for the 1955-56 school year. 
From the extensive records maintained 
since the Association was founded in 
1925, a list was selected which filled the 
bill. The magazine pays $35 per month 
to the publications selected. 


Power of the High School Press 


(Continued from Page 3) 


coach is one reason why some administra- 
tors are not fully aware of the POWER 
OF THE HIGH SCHOOL PRESS. 

By continuous effort on the part of the 
adviser and with the encouragement of 
the administration and faculty the ideas 
promoted by the school paper slowly in- 
filtrate the minds of its readers. The end 
result may not be easy to pin point—but 
in the course of time, significant evidence 
will begin to accumulate. 

Possibly the mentioning of a few ac- 
tual accomplishments of the school press 
may make some administrators more 
aware of the potential power of the 
HIGH SCHOOL PRESS and 


proud of their part in the work. 


advisers 


There is the school paper editorial 
criticizing teachers for cutting in ahead 
As a 
result of this editorial, the school estab- 
lished a definite policy — something 
that had not existed before. 


of students in the cafeteria line. 


Then there is the school paper that 
discovered that only a few of its stu- 
dent body knew the words of the flag 
salute. Through the publishing of an 
interview and an editorial, the staff was 
able to the Student 


enough that the flag salute was made 


arouse Council 
a regular feature of each assembly. 
The sponsor of another school paper 
says, “Our latest project was a college 
page in our Christmas issue to get more 
students to think seriously about col- 
lege earlier in their school career. 
“One article, an interview with our 
vice principal, so impressed our prin- 
cipal that he ordered 1000 reprints of 
it for distribution to 
their parents next fall.” 


freshmen and 

Another school paper staff sponsored 
a “better sportsmanship” campaign 
during basketball season. A large chart 
with the words EXCELLENT, FAIR, 
POOR in large letters was placed on 
the gymnasium wall. Selected mem- 
bers of the audience, the coaches, and 
the referees were given rating sheets 
to rate the spectators and the teams. 
The results were indicated after each 
game by having a pennant point to 
EXCELLENT, FAIR, or POOR. 
Sportsmanship improved so much that 
it was mentioned by both students and 
adults. 


Incidents similar to and better than the 


Twelve 


ones mentioned can be cited by hundreds 
of publications advisers over the country. 
However, administrators, faculty, and ad- 
visers may be agreeably surprised at what 
the school press can accomplish if oc- 
casionally emphasis is changed from the 
“routine” of clubs, programs, conventions, 
and athletic to | WISH THE SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY KNEW: 

What relationship there is between 
students who drop out of school and 
participation in school activities; 
whether class rings are considered im- 
portant by former graduates; how many 

understand 


students don’t 


sport 


there is between teen-age traffic vio- 


common 


terminology; what connection 
lators and success in school; how hon- 
esty can be encouraged among the stu- 
dent body; how can pride in the care 
of the school building be developed; 
how can students be sold on the value 
of trying for scholarships; how can 
students be helped in deciding which 
political party to vote for when they 
become voting age . . and the list 
could continue almost indefinitely. 
Yes, it is amazing what a challenge 
will do to stimulate a school paper re- 





porter—and it may be surprising what 
the reactions of a school publications 
sponsor might be to a pat on the back, a 
subtle suggestion or a little sympathetic 
understanding. 


Illuminate Your Features 


(Continued from Page 2) 

tion we have found this species to be 
These 
strange, midget-sized, misguided, anemic- 
looking creatures go under the heading 
of FRESHMEN.” 

No news has been imparted nor will 
be in this story. 


classified in the human category. 


It continues to banter 
and yet, it will be read because every 
sentence enlists the attention of all classes 
with curiosity. 

Sometimes the humor in a feature is 
presented after the lead, yet it can be 
“Baby Sitters Become 
Nimble as Little Charges Explore” starts 
calmly with: 


very effective. 
“Many girls in school have 
discovered that the way to earn extra 
money is to use your head at all times...” 
The tempo increases as the story develops 
into: 





“The first and most common type of 
baby is dubbed with the appropriate title 
The Explorer. Upon arriving at the house, 
the sitter may, if she is very quick with 
her eyes, catch a glimpse of this little fel- 
low. After his parents leave, he runs 
helter-skelter to the attic and rummages 
through the trunks. By the time the poor 
sitter has ascended the three flights of 
steps, little Dennis the Menace is in the 
cellar opening and scattering the contents 
of cans of preserves.” ...... 

Thus, we see that only a writer with 
an understanding of his fellowman’s feel- 
ings and emotions can find the tinder in 
his heart to provoke expressions that will 
kindle the emotional spark that is needed 
when a writer sets Out to create a spark- 
ling feature. 


American Teacher 
(Continued from Page 5) 

Her excellent results brought the at- 
tention of reporters, and a Sunday edition 
of the Chicago Tribune featured this ac- 
complished teacher and the fine skills she 
has brought to the Chicago schools. With 
the delightful writeup, nearly half a page 
of pictures depict some of her craftsman 
ship. 

While in Sweden Miss Jacobson took 
many movies of her work and has shown 
them at the Art Institute and other places 
with a display of children’s handicraft 
She has been in great demand as a lec- 
turer. New York’s “Films of the Na- 
tions Distributors” lists as one of the 
programs, one on Sweden with Selma 
Jacobson as photographer and _ lecturer 
with the title “Sweden's Future Artisans.” 

Miss Jacobson finds herself so busy 
with her arts and crafts that she finds 
no time for the school newspaper but she 
is still interested. 





Why Not Have 


(Continued from Page 7) 

of youth are its ideals, insistence on fair- 
ness and unbiased opinion, and its belief 
in the final triumph of truth. The future 
of this country depends on youth's hold- 
ing on Editorial 
writers must never lose sight of their re- 
sponsibility in molding public opinion. 

16. Finally, the editorial writer must 
remember that the best is not too good 
for his readers. 


to these qualities. 


He must not write down 
to them but constantly strive to give them 
his best. 
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The March of Books... 


Jobs in Religious Journalism 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, Florida 


State University, Tallahassee 


CAREERS IN RELIGIOUS JOUR- 
NALISM. By Roland E. Wolseley. New 
York: Association Press. 116 pp. $2.50. 

“The media of mass communication 
never have been so important as they are 
Roland E. Wolseley 
writes in his pref- 


Professor 


now,” 


ace to Careers in 
Religious Jour- 
nalism. “Chris- 
tians must employ 
them intelligently 
and 
but 
do so unless they 
understand 
trained 
in their use, and gain the right sort of 


effectively, 
they cannot 


them, 
DEAN CAMPBELL are well 
experience.” 

A veteran newspaperman, Professor 
Wolseley is widely-known as a_profes- 
sional writer and journalism educator. Co- 
of Exploring 
Newsmen at Work, he is the author of 
The Journalist's Bookshelf, The Magazine 
World, Interpreting the Church Through 
Press and Radio, Face to Face With India, 


and five hundred articles in newspapers 


author Journalism and 


and magazines. 

Professor Wolseley opens his ten-chap- 
ter book with a discussion of journalism 
as a vocation followed by a consideration 
of journalism as a religious vocation. He 
examines the need for religious journalists 
both in secular and religious jobs. Other 
chapters deal with the publicist for the 
church, the missionary free- 
lancing about religion, preparing for a 
career, and getting a job. The biblio- 
graphy is excellent too. 


journalist, 


Simply and clearly written, Careers in 
Religious Journalism is an excellent pre- 
sentation of a field hitherto generally dis- 
regarded. A national authority in this 
field, Professor Wolseley in his compact 
and readable book opens wide the doors 
of opportunity in this area in which not 
only consecreated but professional-trained 
journalists are needed. 

WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON AND 
THE HUMANITARIAN REFORMERS. 


February, 1956 


By Russel B. Nye. Boston: Little, Brown. 
215 pp. $3. 

William Lloyd Garrison never sought 
popularity. He never sought wealth. He 
never sought fame. He did seek the end 
of human slavery in the United States. 

With fanatical zeal, Garrison demand- 
ed freedom for the Negro. This he did 
for three decades, sometimes on the lec- 
ture platform and most of the time in 
the Liberator. 

“I will be harsh as truth, and as uncom- 
promising as justice,” he asserted. “I am 
in earnest—I will not equivocate—I will 
not excuse—I will not retreat a single 
inch—and I will be heard.” 

And Garrison was heard. He gave to 
the anti-slavery cause his time, his energy, 
his resources. And he was willing to give 
his life. Without doubt, he helped to has- 
ten the time when the nation would have 
to make an inescapable decision. 

Historians may say that Garrison was 
too blunt, too dogmatic, too inflexible. 
They may say that at times he alienated 
those who should have united against 
slavery. Even so, there is much to admire 
in this journalist who achieved a special 
sort of greatness without seeking great- 
ness at all. 

Nye’s penetrating study of Garrison is 
timely in an era in which the Negro has 
yet to win the full freedom Garrison 
sought for him more than a century ago. 


NEWS IS A SINGULAR THING. 
By Marguerite Higgins. New York: 
Doubleday. 256 pp. $3.50. 

Marguerite Higgins’ book proves sev- 
eral things. First, women can be success- 
ful headline hunters. Second, they can 
cover war news as well as peace news. 
Third, they can win a Pulitzer prize for 
foreign correspondence. 

News is a Singular Thing, though not 
essentially a biography gives the reader a 
quick glimpse at the author's childhood. 
It tells how she got her start in news- 
papering and how she rose from cub re- 
porter to bureau chief. It touches on ro- 
mance as it touched her. 

The reader who wants to know what 


the United States should do about Europe 
or Asia will not find it here. And there's 
no reason why he should. If he wants to 
know more about Marguerite Higgins— 
and why shouldn't he?—he need look no 
He will find in this book an in- 
formative and at times entertaining ac- 


further. 


count of the author who deserves the suc- 


cess she has won. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE PHO- 


TOGRAPHER. By Wallace Kirkland. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin. 272 pp. 
$3.50. 


Wallace Kirkland has been taking pic- 
tures for Life for fifteen years or so. Some 
of his assignments have been routine; oth- 
This book concerns both, but 


especially the latter. 


ers haven't. 


The author devotes chapters not only 

to MacArthur and Gandhi, but also prai- 
rie dogs, ant lions, operation musk ox. 
His final chapter is “Escape in the After- 
The Buffalo.” 
This entertaining book will appeal to 
It will appeal 
to photographers; it will appeal to those 
who like superior photography, examples 
of which appear in this book. 

THE WAY TO CREATIVE WRIT- 
ING. By Austin J. App. 
280 pp. $3. 

“Three things are necessary for becom- 
ing a writer: a good head, a thick skin, 
and a soft heart,” Austin J. App avers in 
the first chapter of The Way to Creative 
Writing. He makes no quick promises, 
but he does give some sound and prac- 
tical advice. 


noon: 


several kinds of readers. 


Milwaukee: 
Bruce. 


Naturally he answers the question: 
What is creative writing? Then in sep- 
arate chapters he discusses “dictional cre- 
ativeness” and “dictional artistry.” He de- 
votes a chapter or more to versification 
and poetry, the literary essay, the short 
story, the play, and the novel. He tells 
the beginner how to submit manuscripts 
and provides a good bibliography. 

The beginner necessarily must talk 
about creative writing, read about creative 
writing, even think about creative writ- 
ing. App also concludes that there are 
no substitutes for “planned industry” and 
“wisely applied will power.” 

ADVERTISING AGENCY OPERA- 
TIONS AND MANAGEMENT. By 
Roger Barton. New York: McGraw- 


Hill, 434 pp. $6. 


How does an advertising agency work? 
Barton, editor of Advertising 


Roger 


Thirteen 





Agency, gives an accurate and compre- 
hensive answer in Advertising Agency 
Operations and Management. \n fact, his 
new book tops all others now available in 
answering this question. 

Barton opens his discussion with an an- 
alysis of the structure and functions of 
the advertising agency. He examine the 
general problems related to planning, re- 
search, copy, art. Then more specifically 
he deals with media, mechanical produc- 
tion, trafic, and with radio, television, 
and motion picture production. 

In the second half of the twenty-chap- 
ter book, he considers public relations, 
merchandising, client relations, manage- 
ment, new business, personnel, financial 
operations, legal problems, eight agency 
profiles, and a case problem. The content 
is well-organized, the style is clear and 
direct. 

The author recognizes the problems 
of the big and small agency. It “contains 
relatively little theory,’ as the author 
suggests. It is effectively “designed for 
persons who wish practical help in solv- 
ing problems,” an objective stressed by 
Barton in the preface. 

MOTIVATION RESEARCH IN AD- 
VERTISING AND MARKETING. By 
George Horsley Smith. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 242 pp. $5. 

“Advertising has always sought 
and better reaching people's 
minds,” George Horsley Smith asserts in 
his preface to his new book. In recent 


new 
ways of 


years he adds, “the more progressive men 
in the field have been gradually replac- 
ing the rule of thumb with scientific in- 
vestigation.” 

Without exhausting the subject or the 
reader, Smith discusses the psychological 
frame of reference, the methods of inter- 
viewing, indirect questioning, problems 
and perspective, and getting the job done. 
It is essentially “about certain  social- 
science research techniques as they apply 
to advertising and marketing problems. 

Researchers in advertising certainly 
need to ask the simple question “why?” 
again and again. Why do consumers re- 
act favorably to some advertising appeals 
and not to others? Why do they buy 
some products and not others? The mod- 
ern student no longer is satisfied with 
conjecture. 

How may the researcher find the right 
answers? Smith very effectively presents 


the methods of interviewing and of in- 


Fourteen 





direct questioning. He notes the limita- 
tions of motivation research. While pres- 
ent research techniques may be imper- 
fect, they are an improvement over the 
guess-and-gamble method. 


CONTEMPORARY PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS. By Gene Harlan and Alan 
Scott. New York: Prentice-Hall. 204 


pp. $3.96. 

Scott and Harlan have developed a 
book which meets a wide need. Hereto- 
fore there have been numerous books 
which presented the principles of public 
relations. Relatively few have examined 
the problems through presentation of ty- 
pical cases. 

The authors review the principles in 
the six chapters dealing with the an- 
alysis of the problem, research, the pub- 
lics, media, tools and techniques, and 


The 


well- 


policy, programs, and personnel. 
chapters are well-organized and 
written. Nor do they exaggerate the role 
of public relations. 

The fifty-four cases come from indus- 
try, retailing, trade and professional as- 
sociations, organizations supplying serv- 
ice, fraternal organizations, fund-raising 
groups, labor, 
institutions, and communications and en- 
tertainment. 


government, educational 


Contemporary Public Relations should 
provide the basis for stimulating discus- 
sions in courses dealing with public rela- 
tions problems. Thanks to the authors, 
these discussions also should be practical 
and realistic if this new book is studied. 


TELEVISION TECHNIQUES. By 
Hoyland Bettinger and revised by Sol 
Cornberg. New York: Harper. 236 pp. 
$5. 

When Hoyland Bettinger wrote Tele- 
viston Techniques for publication in 
1947, he recognized its possibilities as a 
medium of entertainment, information, 
and opinion. Since Bettinger’s death in 
1950, much has happened in television. 
Sol Cornberg, director of studio and plant 
planning has brought the book up-to- 
date. 

Effectively organized, this book con- 
sists of ten chapters. Their titles are: 
tools of the trade, the medium, pictorial 
composition and continuity, video tech- 
niques, audio techniques, television writ- 
ing, directing and producing, producing 
the play, motion pictures and film in- 
tegration, television lighting. 

Illustrations and photographs are used 









to help the reader understand production 
problems. Examples of forms of produc- 
All in all, it is a 
compact book which should help the be- 


tion scripts are added. 


ginner when he goes to work for a tele- 
vision studio. 

THE SHAPING OF OUR ALPHA. 
BET. By Frank Denman. New York: 
Knopf. 228 pp. $5. 

When you read these words, you don't 
think much about the print itself. It's 
like some print you see in size or shape 
of pattern. It’s different from other print 
you read. 

Frank Denman introduces the reader 
to the fascinating story of type faces. He 
starts with “the word in the beginning” 
and traces the evolution of type faces 
from the days of antiquity until the 
present. 

He pays tribute to the contributions 
of Jenson, Garamond, Caslon, Basker- 
ville, and Bodoni in this beautifully print- 
ed volume. At the same time he suggests 
there is a future for typographic geniuses. 
Denman concludes: 

“Is it not time that the alphabet—the 
one major tool of civilization that has re- 
mained essentially unaltered for a thou- 
sand years—be reforged into a more mod- 
ern instrument?” 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
STORIES; 1954. New York: 
House. 341 pp. $3.50. 


Short story readers look forward to the 
publication of the new collection of Post 


Random 


Stories each year. The current selection 
of eighteen short stories and two novel- 
ettes will not disappoint them. 

If you want to write short stories, here 
is a textbook from which you may learn 
a lot. The Post formula—if there is one 
—may be discovered by analyzing this en- 
tertaining fiction. 

HOW TO WRITE FOR TELEVIS- 
ION. By William L. Kaufman. New 
York: Hastings House. 95 pp. $2.50. 

Do you want to write for television? 
If so, why not consult successful writers 
in this field? That's exactly what you may 
do by reading this new book edited by 
William L. Kaufman. 

Ten experts in the field give sound ad- 
vice to the beginners. Their counsel is 
based on their rich experience in televis- 
ion network programs. If you have a sefi- 
ous hope of success in television, Jearn 
from those who are farther up the ladder 
than you. 
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School press associations, busy with 
their own plans and projects, many gen- 
erated during the crowded autumn meet- 
ings, or resting from their strenuous sea- 
son, report few activities at this time of 
the year. Entries in the newspaper and 
magazine Contests of the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association and the spring 
entries for the NSPA critical service oc- 
cupy the attention of many staffs and Ad- 
visers. 

Preparations for the 32nd Annual Con- 
vention of the CSPA to be held at Colum- 
bia University, March 15-16-17, are tak- 
ing place in hundreds of schools through- 
out the country. To date, registrations are 
80 per cent above those of 1955. Dele- 
gations already registered range from one 
to 67. 
it is a delegation. 
have been received from Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
Everything 


Agreed, the latter is unusual, but 
Advance registrations 


and all places in between. 
points to a larger Convention than ever 
before. 

Hotel lists have been prepared for all 
who desire them with prices ranging from 
$2.25 to $12.50 for single rooms, $3 to 
$16.50 for doubles; cots from $1.25 to $3 
group rates for ten or more starting at $2 
each; and those who don’t mind going 
two, three and four to a room can be ac- 
comodated from $2 up. Imagine staying 
at the most famous hotel in town, three 
There are 39 


hotels on the list and each one has a per- 


in a room, at $5.50 each! 


son designated to handle the CSPA tre- 
quests. Just mention CSPA and see what 
happens! These are special rates for this 
Convention. While many make their ar- 
rangements year after year at the same 
hotel, it does pay to look over the field 
and see what might be found elsewhere. 
Location, price, and other items ought to 
Hotel lists may be had 
on application to the CSPA office. 


be considered. 


The ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION of Chicago has been hav- 
ing some excellent meetings this year. 
The Board of Education is becoming 
more and more interested in their pro- 
gram. Their social tea brought out some 
200 guests. The winners in their contests 
were announced at that event. Miss Dor- 
othy Rietz, Adviser to the Yale News, 
Yale School, is the current President and 
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With the School Press Associations .... 


largely responsible for this success. 
© ¥ ¢ 

Oregon's high school newspapers will 
be evaluated this year to determine how 
well staff members are writing and dis- 
playing significant news on the front 
page. Last year marked the end of the 
“improvement contest” pattern because so 
many changes had been made for. the 
better that the end and aim of the con- 
test was achieved. Other departments had 
come in for consideration under “im- 
provement” such as the editorial page or 
other divisions. Three plaques will be 
awarded, one to a large school with a 
printed paper, one to a smaller school 
with a printed paper, and one to a school 
with a duplicated paper. OSP Bulletin 
of the Oregon School Press, mentioned 
the recognition given in the Washington, 
D.C., Star of Judy Olsen, Astoria High 
School senior, for a talk she gave before 
the Oregon Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation covering a survey she made to de- 
termine what students would like to see 
in their daily and weekly papers. Signifi- 
cant, also, is the purchase of advertising 
space in Portland school papers by the 
Oregon Journal which is out to build 
readership for two of its news columns 
designed for a high school audience. “It 
feels,” says the Bulletin, “that the way to 
contact high school students is through 
their own publications.” 

, ¥ F 

Wishing everyone a Merry Christmas, 
the December Press Review of the INDI- 
ANA HIGH SCHOOL PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION, also set its goal for 300 mem- 

ers for the coming year. At the same 
time, it ran its code of ethics on the edi- 
torial page, an admirable statement of 
principles and one which should be be- 
fore every school editor as he does his 
job whether he lives in Indiana or not. 








All CSPA and CSPAA members will 
sympathize with Lambert Greenawalt, 
former Adviser to the York High Weekly, 
William Penn High School, York, Pa., 
now retired, and Chairman of the Board 
of Standards and Judging of the CSPA, in 
the loss of his wife on December 23rd. 
Mrs. Greenawalt had been in failing 
health for some time but her condition 
did not become critical until a few days 
before her death. 





Coming Events 


6-7 April — Annual Convention, Ar- 
kansas High School Press Association, 
State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. 

13 April — North-Central Michigan 
Scholastic Press Conference, Central 
Michigan College, auspices of Michigan 
Alpha Chapter, Alpha Delta Journalistic 
Fraternity, Mr. Pleasant, Mich. 

18-21 April — Headline Week-High 
School Press Workshop, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Jefferson City, Mo. 

20 April — Conference, University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

21-22 April — Annual Convention, 
Florida Scholastic Press Association, Or- 
lando, Fla. 


21 April—Annual Convention, North- 
eastern Ohio Scholastic Press Association, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

26 April—Press Tournament, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

27 April—Conference, Santa Rosa Jun- 
ior College and Press Democrat Press 
Conference, Santa Rosa Junior College, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 

Spring (Date to be determined )—An- 
nual Conference, San Joaquin Valley 
Scholastic Press Association, State Col- 
lege, Fresno, Cal. 


3-6 May—Convention, Interscholastic 
League Press Conference, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 

4 May—Annual Convention, Georgia 
Scholastic Press Association, University 
of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

4-5 May—Annual Convention, South- 
ern Interscholastic Press Association, 
Washington and 
ington, Va 

7 May—Central New York State School 
Press Association, Utica College of Syra- 
cuse University, Utica, N.Y. 

17-23, June — Workshop 
School Publications, Ohio 
Athens, Ohio. 


Lee University, Lex- 


on 


High 
University, 


Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, Book Re- 
view this magazine, Dean, 
School of Journalism, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Fla., left late in Jan- 
uary for a seven-to-eight week stay in 
Egypt and Jordan. While in Cairo, he 
will visit the American University and 


editor of 


extend CSPA greetings to the staff of the 
Caravan, a paper which has been a mem- 
ber of the CSPA for some years. 
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“Those Who Can...” 


(Continued from Page 9) 

nalist, felt that his impression that all re- 
porters wallowed in recklessness was 
causing a lifted eyebrow in the direction 
of rhe textbook. His stories were slip- 
shod because J had nor been able to make 
him sec where his methods were in error. 
When I called for questions after dis- 
cussing some of my experienccs, Earle’s 
was typically his: “Was your life ever 
in danger?” I can see his progress as he 
sheds his ill-got illusions. 

Since the method has reciprocal value, 
some of the questions and comments from 
the class have been of value to me, and 
back again to the students as they have 
seen the mutual value of taking apart 
stories and work. 


BY-PRODUCT of studying the fea- 

tures, is that other stories and sec- 
tions may be studied while the newspa- 
pers are at hand. This “clinical” observa- 
tion of the newspaper, their best textbook, 
is too often neglected by students, and the 
additional exposure tends to develop in- 
terest. Papers are brought from home or 
borrowed from neighbors so no expense 
is incurred. 

| hope that I have been able to com- 
municate to the class the exhileration | 
have had, the challenge and the drive, and 
the zest I've felt for this work. A con- 
tinuing sense of accomplishment even 
though there is so much room for im- 
provement, outside contacts that have 
been broadening and stimulating, much 
satisfaction, and some recognition can't 
help but make one a happier person and, 
thereby, a better teacher. This has been 
a way of keeping out of the rut that con- 
tinually runs along a precariously sloping 
teaching pathway. 

From a practical standpoint, there is 
scarcely one of us who would not wel- 
come the remuneration, even though it 
is very secondary to the gratification de- 
rived from doing the stories and seeing 
them in print. 

Of course, this takes time if the articles 
are done throughout the year, but there 
is the luxury of working at leisure rather 
than the stress of beating a strict deadline. 

Summer is coming. Every community 
has its newspaper and its human interest. 
The board of education may not give 
credit hours, (mine doesn't), but, believe 
me, the experience is worth immeasurably 
more. 
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News and Notes..... 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company has 
announced ten new National Merit Schol- 
arships to qualified candidates for a four- 
year college course in science, engineer- 
ing, other professions, and the liberal arts 
totaling approximately $60,000. 

i ae 

Among the hundreds of student publi- 
cations received at the CSPA office, we 
note, in particular, Eagle’s Cry, a news- 
magazine from Anchorage, Alaska, High 
School, featuring its new building; F/ying 
Moose, a summer camp mimeographed 
newspaper from East Orland, Me., which 
managed to maintain a humorous aspect 
to all its items; the Star, a mimeographed 
publication of the International Relations 
Club of Stamford, Conn., High School, 
with some weighty considerations of na- 
tional and international affairs; and the 
fifth anniversary edition of Praeco Argen- 
teus, the Latin paper of Montgomery 
Blair High School, Silver Spring, Md., 
which has as readers some of top rank- 
ing people in classical and State Depart- 
ment circles and other celebrated Wash- 
ingtonians. 

‘4 

“Some Do's and Don'ts for a Fresh 
New Book,” based on a study of the good 
and bad in the 1955 Annuals, is an ar- 
ticle well worth reading in the October, 
Photolith. “Murder in the Newsroom” by 
Lieber Anker, Adviser to the Bulldog’s 
Bark, Metuchen, N.J., High School, cov- 
ers the impediments thrown in the way 
of developing the educational values on 
high school newspaper work. It appeared 
first in the September Clearing House 
and, briefed, in Education Digest for No- 
vember. In the latter, we found, also, a 
paragraph from Educator's Dispatch, used 
as a filler, quoting figures on school pub- 
lication production issued by the CSPA 
but with no reference as to its source. 

tf <9 

The September issue of Photolith car- 
ries the news that it has transferred its 
office from Houston, Texas, to Columbia, 
Mo. The Editor, N. S. Patterson, has be- 
come Director of the Missouri Interscho- 
lastic Press Association. In commenting 
on the fifth anniversary of its publication 
as the official organ of the National School 
Yearbook Association, it re-states its pol- 
icy that, based on the belief “that the 
staffs of yearbooks had been given inade- 





quate attention and help and that the 
newer and increasingly popular _ litho- 
graphed book had been neglected in the 
interest of the older letterpress book” . 
we shall continue to devote strong atten- 
tion to the problems and opportunities of 
this vital process of yearbook production 
—without slighting the needs and inter- 
ests common to all yearbook staffs.” 
ys .2 

Charles F. Troxell, former Adviser to 
the Frankford Hi-Way, Frankford High, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Mrs. Troxell, sailed 
from Naples on the Vulcania on Dec. 8 
for the return from their semester's sab- 
batical in Europe. 

re 2 

U.S. Savings Bonds are called “indes- 
tructible investments” for the Treasury 
guarantees replacement for those lost, 
stolen, and destroyed by fire, flood, mice, 
puppies, children, washing machines, and 
other agencies. 

a: # 

Do you encourage your students to 
watch the better television programs? The 
New Jersey Chapter of the Association 
for Education by Radio-Television would 
like to know. It may be a classroom proj- 
ect, a column in the school newspaper, a 
PTA project or the audio-visual depart- 
ment of the school. Send your answer to 
Harold Hainfeld, president of the N.J. 
Chapter, Roosevelt School, Union City, 
N.J., by October 1, 1955. 


, +s 

Over 400 students, grades 8 through 
12, submitted school printing projects in 
one, two or more colors in letterpress, 
offset, and silk screen, to the Ford Motor 
Company's 9th annual Industrial Awards 
Competition at Dearborn, Mich., the week 
of July 11. Over 80 cash prizes were 
awarded by the Judges, who were John 
T. Porter, Educational Director, American 
Type Founders; Harry A. Gage, graphic 
arts consultant; and Samuel M. Burt, Man- 
aging Director, Education Council, Gra- 
phic Arts Industry. Photographs of the 
top awards have been made available for 
display at state and regional meetings of 
graphic arts teachers together with a 
critic by the Judges. Requests for this 
exhibit can be made at the Graphic Arts 
Industry, 719 Fifteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, DC. 
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A MARK OF DISTINCTION OFFICIAL 
| STYLE BOOK 


So: er F 


NEW PRINTING 
NEW PRICE 





Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using these ; aw 
pins as rewards for thew staffs on the satisfactory 
performance of their work on anniversaries and cele- 


brations, and at other times during the year. A guide for writers for school publications. 


Inaugurate uniformity and reduce errors by 


, providing this standard guide for the use of 
Editors and staff members must secure the endorse- each member of your staff. 
ment of their Advisers before these pins can be 
forwarded. ae ae 
, MEMBER SCHOOLS — 25c 
The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling silver base. NON-MEMBERS —35c 
a 10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies 
$1.20 TO MEMBER SCHOOLS ONLY 
; rr7 
(Fed. tax incl.) 
C.S.P. A. C.S.P. A. 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library Box 11, Low Memorial Library 


Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 





CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 






















Official Style Book, 25c (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35c (50c). 


| Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50c). 

| School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 

Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 
50c (75e). 





CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to’ one per 
staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not a part of the Contests 
nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications for individual help at other 
than Contest times. ) 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION — 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 




















The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


cordially invites you and your staff to participate in the 


Thirty-second Annual Convention 


at Columbia University in the City of New York 


March 15-16-17, 1956 


“FREEDOM FOR MAN—A WORLD SAFE FOR MANKIND” 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


SPEAKERS, Topics, Rooms will appear in Program issued 
at Convention. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 15 
9:00 A.M.-12 Noon — Late Registration — Low Library 
Rotunda. 


1:30 P.M.—Opening Sessions — McMillin Theatre and 
Horace Mann Auditorium. 


2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 


evening hours are free. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 16 
A.M.—General Meetings — McMillin Theatre and 
Horace Mann Auditorium. 
A.M.—Advisers Association Meeting. 
A.M.—Convention Picture — Low Library Steps. 
A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins. 
P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 
P.M.—Student Round Tables. 


2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

3:00-5:00 P.M. — Tea for ALL Advisers at the Convention 
as guests of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association — Men’s Faculty Club. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner — Delegates to National Council of 
School Press and Advisers Associations — By special 
Invitation, Men’s Faculty Club. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 17 


9:15 A.M.—General Meeting — McMillin Theatre. 

10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

10:00-11:00 A.M.—Youth Forum, “A Free Press In A Free 
World” Telecast — Waldorf-Astoria Ballroom. 

12:45 P.M.—Convention Luncheon — Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special 
Awards. Noted Guests and Speakers, Convention Birth- 
day Cake Ceremony. 


The Convention Adjourns until March 14-15-16, 1957. 


The October “Short Course in Yearbook Production” will be repeated during the Convention for the benefit of 
yearbook staff and Advisers 


For additional circulars and information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 
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